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took. And the constant vacillation of his policy
cannot be altogether attributed to the dark scheming
of his great minister, for Wolsey had one end in
vie\v, and, had he been quite supreme, might have
attained it. But as a matter of fact, he was not quite
supreme ; and his master was not prepared to for-
ward his designs, or to adopt any settled course, until
the attractive face of Anno Boleyn made the divorce
for some time the aim and end of all his actions at
home and abroad.

It is owing to this lack of a settled purpose in the
royal policy that the earlier part of the reign of
Henry VIII. derives its chief importance from the
fact that it saw the rise and fall of the last of the
great ecclesiastical politicians. Thomas Wolsey,
Archbishop of York, Bishop of Durham, Chancellor,
Cardinal, and Legate of the Holy See, affords one of
the most striking of many examples of the essentially
democratic character of the mediaeval church--demo-
cratic, that is, in the possibility which she offered to
the poorest and meanest of her sons, of rising to be
the friend of kings and the peer of the noblest of the
land. Born of humble parents, he rose with incredible
rapidity to a position of incontestable superiority. The
private chaplain of Henry VII, became in twelve years
the second personage in the realm. Endowed with
vast wealth as the result of his public employments,
and pensioned moreover by the rival monarchs who
sought to gain his influence on their behalf, he lived
in a style of unparalleled magnificence, and, though
his pride and ostentation offended his would-be
equals, they appealed powerfully to the people, whom
they impressed.